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We have many recent examples of sig- 
nificant changes that set the stage for pos- 
sibilities in the futureof higher education 
and teacher education: we witnessed the 
end of apartheid, a technological revolu- 
tion, designer genetics and cloning, a fu- 
turebiological revolution, andthetragedy 
of terrorism and war. Speculating on the 
changes that are yet to appear i n demo- 
graphics, technology, biology, medicine, the 
environment, and social values seems to 
be near impossible. 

Yet it is clear that U.S. K-12 students 
still remain too isolated from people who 
are different from themselves and are not 
developing respect for differences or the 
comparative ski I Is they need to contri bute 
effectively to a sustainable local and glo- 
bal society. We will need our collective 
abilities to adapt within the turbulence 
caused by our ever-changing world 
(Heifetz, 1994). 

Educators and other leaders must 
continue to counter the persistence of ra- 
cial, religious, class, gender, language- 
based, social, regional, and ethnic discrimi- 
nation in our society. For public education 
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to meet the civicneeds of students and so- 
ciety, educators must be able to envision 
and promotesystemicchangethat istrans- 
formational, not merely additive, funda- 
mental, not merely incremental, and adap- 
tive for all students, not merely technically 
faster or cheaper. Our premise is that edu- 
cators intrinsically want to learn and ex- 
pand their collective awareness and capa- 
bilities, although the demonstration of 
such interest is insufficient in organiza- 
tional or programmatic transformation. 

Amid the various questions that 
emerge from the need to address violence 
and equity issues in society, three central 
questions stand out: What is Peace Edu- 
cation? What is the role of Multicultural 
Education in support of Peace Education? 
What is the role of Teacher Education Pro- 
grams in promoting multicultural educa- 
tion, peace education, and social justice in 
the curriculum? 

In thisarticle, we examine the litera- 
ture related to institutional and teacher 
education reform and change related to 
multicultural education, peace education, 
and social justice. A transformational 
model of cultural competence seems to de- 
scribe the particular changes that have 
taken placeatasmall, private liberal arts 
university. Our reflections regarding peace 
education, justice, and equality and the 
i mpl i cati ons for practi ce i n teacher prepa- 
rati on programs are based on such a trans- 
formational model of cultural competence. 


A-Nic? 

Research i ndi cates that there i s a cor- 
rel ati on between exposu re of vi ol ence i n the 
media and in entertainment and student 
behavior (Morrison, 2002). Many students 
have been victims themselves of violent, 
verbal, and physical assaults. Mahatma 
Gandhi once said, "if we are to reach real 
peace in the world, we have to begi n with 
the chi I dren." C I assroom teachers and edu- 
cators continue to address this issue lo- 
cally in classrooms and in their schools. 

How can we provide future teachers 
with a vision that will promote multi cul- 
tural ism, peace, justice, and social equal- 
ity in the classroom? How can teacher- 
training programs' include these skills in 
thei r cu rr i cu I a? M any school s have adopted 
mediation and conflict resolution pro- 
grams, but too often fall short of the imple- 
mentation phase. 

For the most part issues of multicul- 
turalism, peace education, justice, and 
equality seem to permeate the U.S. school 
curriculum during the celebration of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, J r.. Day and in Cali- 
fornia during the recognition of the life of 
Cesar Chavez and other celebrated holi- 
days. Internationally, the United Nations 
continues to provide many forums for stu- 
dents to study peacebui Idi ng efforts. M any 
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institutions have degree programs that 
further the research of peace education and 
conflict resolution and mediation. Yet more 
research is needed regarding the impact it 
has on elementary and secondary schools. 

Cfr' P’e>A-^:^e> &-C?U^ArTl<5?Ni 

Accord! ng to H arri s ( 1996), peace edu- 
cation is an instructional effort that can 
contribute and create better citizens in this 
world. It is both transformational in pro- 
cess as well as an embedded philosophy 
that supports and teaches non-violence as 
a means of cari ng for the envi ronment and 
for life itself. It provides alternatives by 
teaching about causes of violence and in- 
form! ng student with knowl edge of the cri ti - 
cal issues of peace education: peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking, and peacebuilding. 

1 1 seems that elementary and second- 
ary school s have programs that su pport al I 
three critical issues. At the peacekeeping 
level many schools have strict rules that 
can suspend or expel students who partici- 
pate in violent acts. Some schools employ 
security guards and/ or hireor house school 
police at both the district and schools' 
themselves. 

I n many schools peacemaki ng has now 
infiltrated the curriculum through the 
adoption of peacemaking programs that 
promote i nstructional strategi es i n confl ict 
resolution, mediation, conflict manage- 


ment, cultural awareness, and inclusive 
education. Programs such as Peace-build- 
ers and Tribes can support classroom 
teachers' i n promoti ng peace educati on ef- 
forts in their classrooms. 

Peacemaking programs in our schools 
can assi st i n decreasi ng the experi ences of 
verbal and physical abuse, disruptions, ag- 
gression, vandalism, fighting, insults, and 
injuries. They can provide a sense of be- 
longing to students, increase social com- 
petence, and the develop the ability to en- 
hance cooperation. They can also help re- 
duce incidences of intolerance of other 
people and to support acceptance. Peace- 
making can provide an opportunity for posi- 
tive dialogue and communication and de- 
velop resiliency in young people (Inland 
Agency Community Peace Program, 2002). 

Peacebuilding, however, has been the 
most difficult to assess since it deals with 
changi ng i ndi vi dual attitudes towards vi o- 
lence and racism. Peacebuilding fosters 
students' self-assessment of their own 
bias. The purpose of peacebuilding is to 
promote and seek peace in positive forms 
that contribute to cooperation, trust, and 
open communication as means of operat- 
ing in a global society. 

Institutions of higher education and 
teacher preparation programs can be the 
impetus in preparing teachers with the 
knowledge and skills needed to promote 
peace education in their classrooms in or- 
der to build peaceful classrooms with stu- 


dents who value peace education and jus- 
tice for all students. By supporting efforts 
by the United Nations and UNESCO re- 
garding peace educati on and non-violence 
one can build a more peaceful world 
(Morrison, 2002). I n short, we believe that 
thereis a relationship between individual 
skill development and social practice or the 
reduction of societal violence. 

F=’p)<:?zSff*)A-M-e7 

According to the Robin's Directory of 
Collegesand Unive'si ties, thereareover two 
hundred PeaceStudies institutions world- 
wide that grant degrees with an emphasis 
in PeaceStudies Education and other simi- 
lar emphases. There are both interna- 
tional and national Peace Centers or In- 
stitutes, many granting advanced degrees 
(Ph.D., Ed.D., M.A.), undergraduate de- 
grees (B.A., B.S.), as well as certificates 
and minors (Robins, 2002). 

Thedegreesand majors range from I n- 
ternational Peace, Conflict Research and 
Management Resolution, Dispute Resolu- 
tion, Forgiveness and Resolution, Peace 
Keeping and Contemporary War, Peace, 
andj ustice, and Peace Development. Most 
programs are housed in Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences or within an Institute or a 
Center. An I nter-net website search found 
only one degree program housed i n a School 
of Education. LesleyCollegegrantsa Mas- 
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ters of E ducati on degree i n Curricul um and 
Instruction with an emphasis in Peace 
Education. Throughout the world the focus 
of each program differs depending on the 
political environments and the cultural 
values they support. Common themes ad- 
dress! ng vi ol ence i n al I its forms and shapes 
unify each program. A comprehensive world 
curriculum may include human rights, en- 
vironmental, international, conflict reso- 
lution and a developmental education com- 
ponent (Robbins, 2002). 

Some question regarding the dissemi- 
nation and promotion of peace education 
and justice arise: Who receives the infor- 
mation? Who receives the training? It is 
obvious that institutes, centers, and pro- 
grams reach a variety of clients in the gen- 
eral population. There is also a variety of 
education curriculum and curricular mate- 
rialsavailablefor educators whoseek it out. 

What is missing is the training of fu- 
ture teachers in Schools of Education in 
promoting Peace Education and j ustice, 
as evident in onlyone program housed in a 
School of Education. Many Schools of Edu- 
cation either promotePeaceEducation and 
j ustice within Character Education Degree 
Programs. Others house issues of peace, 
equity, social justice, and multicultural 
education in stand-alone courses or infuse 
them within the curriculum. 

McGivern (1975) cites Paolo Freire's 
Model of Social Action as a form of raising 
consciousness, school learning, and action 
I eadi ng whi ch fu rther rai ses consci ousness. 
A similar model can be replicated in 
Schools of Education and in restructuring 
education curriculumtoincludecontent in 
global awareness, structural violence, con- 
flict resolution, and future studies which 
promotes the question of what sort of fu- 
ture do children want and not only what 
sort of future do teachers or adults want. 
It is the concept of Mutual Learning in 
which children and adults make decisions 
about learning. I n this paper, the authors 
examine the processes of institutionaliz- 
ing characteristics of multiculturalism, 
peace education and justice in a Teacher 
Preparation Program. 

TH-E> PwS'L-B' 
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The Civil Rights Movement of the 
1950s and 1960s sparked various educa- 
tional responses for K-12 teachers and stu- 
dents as well as the academic field of mul- 
ticultural education. Perhaps the horrible 
attack on September 11, 2001, has pro- 
voked our societal and educational con- 
sciousness again to move us toward re- 


thinking schools and what their roles are 
in improving society. In the 1960s as to- 
day, multicultural education has been a 
sometimes fragmented, yet significant, 
vehicle to promote K-12 and societal peace 
and justice. 

The basic principles of multicultural 
education in theU.S. are: the theory of cul- 
tural pluralism; ideals of social justiceand 
the end of racism, sexism, and other forms 
of prejudice and discrimination; affirma- 
tions of culture in the teaching and learn- 
ing process; and visions of educational eq- 
uity and excellence leading to high levels 
of academic learning for all children and 
youth (Bennett, 2002). 

An analysis of the various themes re- 
lated to multicultural education synthe- 
sizes many programs and efforts into four 
genres: Curriculum Reform (historical in- 
quiry, detecting bias in texts, media, and 
educational materials, curriculum theory); 
Multicultural Competence (ethnic group 
culture, prejudice reduction, and ethnic 
identity development); Equity Pedagogy 
(school and classroom climates, student 
achievement, cultural styles in teaching 
and learning); and Societal Equity (social 


action, demographics, culture and race in 
popular culture) (Bennett, 1990, 2002; 
Chavez-Chavez, 1995, 1997; Smith, 2000). 

With these four genres in mind, we can 
relate other approaches to promoting 
peace and justice through K-12 education. 
For instance, Ladson-Billings' definition of 
culturally responsive teaching relates to 
all four genres. Culturally responsive 
teaching serves to empower students to the 
point where they will be able to critically 
examine educational content (curriculum) 
and process (instruction) and ask what its 
role is in creating a truly democratic and 
multicultural society (fair, just, and inclu- 
sive). It uses the students' cultures to help 
them create meaning and understand the 
world. Thus, not only academic success but 
social and cultural success are emphasized 
by the culturally relevant teacher. 

In Figurel note the theme of curricu- 
lar reform in student's examination of cur- 
riculum and instruction. When students 
ask about creating a fair and inclusive so- 
ciety, they are dealing with societal equity. 
It can also be argued that when students 
have the opportu ni ty to access and devel op 
their multicultural competence, the out- 
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come relates to multicultural competence 
and equity pedagogy. 
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Another way of thinking about pro- 
moting peace education and social justice 
through multicultural education is 
Leonard and Patricia Davidman's (1994) 
six guidelines for culturally responsive 
teaching, which wereexpanded to include 
number 7, linguisticdiversity (Rios, 2000). 
I nasmuch as these guidelines may serve 
as a constant reference for K-12 teachers, 
regardless of the particular subject mat- 
ter, we believe that they may also be use- 
ful for professors in teacher education. 
These effective and culturally responsive 
goals and practices include: (1) Focus on 
Educational Equity, (2) Empower Stu- 
dents and their Caretaker(s), (3) Promote 
I nter-group Harmony, (4) Expand People's 
Cultural Knowledge Base, (5) Develop a 
"multi cultural "Perspective, (6) Value Cul- 
tural Pluralism, and (7) Respond to Lin- 
guistic Diversity. 

Considering these goals in terms of 
curriculum (what) and instructional strat- 
egies (how) is helpful to give teachers con- 
crete ways to be more culturally relevant. 
These guidelines also align with the four 
genres. Note how Curricular Reform re- 
lates to Goals 4 (E xpand People's Cultural 
Knowledge Base) and 5 (Develop a "multi- 
cultural "perspective). Multicultural Com- 
petence relates to Goals 2 (Empower Stu- 
dents and Their Caretaker(s)), 3 (Promote 
Intergroup Harmony), 5 (Develop a 
"multicultural"perspective), 6(ValueCul- 
tural Pluralism), and 7 (Respond to Lin- 
guistic Diversity). Equity Pedagogy relates 
to Goals 1 (Focus on Educational Equity) 
and 7 (Respond to Linguistic Diversity). 
Finally, Societal Equity relates to all seven 
goals, if applied towards societal outcomes. 

A model developed byj ames Banks 
further provides educators with a guide on 
how to approach curriculum reform with a 
multicultural perspective. He states that 
multicultural education is an idea or con- 
cept, an educational reform movement, and 
a process (Banks & Banks 2001). The idea 
isthatall children havea righttoan equal 
education in all schools regardless of their 
ethnic, racial, gender, cultural or language 
characteristics. 

Some current institutional practices 
continue to serve some students and not 
others. Some students are still tracked in 
watered-down curricula while others are 
tracked in advance placement courses. Al- 
though many students begin at the same 
starting line in the early years, by middle 


school and high school the academic 
achievement gap has wi dened so much that 
it is difficult to close the gap (Haycock, 
1997; The Education Trust, 1998). 

True Multicultural education reform 
happens when changeoccursin a systemic 
manner through institutionalization re- 
form. It includes the community, school 
support staff, teachers, students, parents, 
and not just curriculum or curriculum in- 
tegration. Asa process, multicultural edu- 
cation is on-going. It is not a concept or 
i dea we cel ebrate once or a few ti mes per 
year as holidays approach (Nieto, 2002; 
Romo& Salerno, 2000). Multicultural Edu- 
cation occurs when all avenues have been 
researched i n order to i mprove the aca- 
demic achievement of our diverse school 
population. 

Multicultural education in teacher 
preparation should also occur as a process, 
and as a reform movement based on ideas 
and concepts that support a multicultural 
curriculum imbedded with issues of peace 
education and social justice. Only then can 
teacher preparation programs move from 
a model of isolation to a model of inclu- 
siveness. 

A series of national discussions about 
teacher competencies produced a common 
language of domains; knowledgebase, dis- 
positions (attitudes, values, beliefs), and 
performance. The National Board for Pro- 
fessional Teaching Standards (NBPTS), 
the Interstate New Teacher Assessment 
and Support Consortium (INTASC), and 
theNational Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (N CATE) have, in the 
past fifteen years, developed standards 
and certifications for teacher competence. 
However, standards must be seen in the 
context of a multicultural society. 

NCATE currently has thefollowingto 
say about diversity and equity in its Stan- 
dard I V, "develop and demonstrate knowl- 
edge, skills, and dispositions resulting in 
learning for all P-12 students. ... ensure 
that the policies and practices result in 
equitable learning outcomes... include di- 
verse participants and diverse learning 
communities for PDS work." 

NBPTS has the foil owing guideto de- 
scribe its approach to diversity, "National 
Board Certified teachers are dedicated to 
making knowledge accessible to all stu- 
dents. They act on the belief that all stu- 
dents can learn. They treat students equi- 
tably, recognizing theindividual differences 


that distinguish their students one from 
the other and taking account of these dif- 
ferences i n thei r practi ce. They adj ust thei r 
practice as appropriate, based on observa- 
tion and knowledge of their students' in- 
terests, abilities, skills, knowledge, fam- 
ily circumstances and peer relationships." 

INTASC addresses diversity specifi- 
cally in its principled, 'The teacher un- 
derstands how students differ in their ap- 
proaches to learning and creates instruc- 
tional opportunities that are adapted to 
diverse learners." The process of forging 
these agreements gives educators, parents 
and community members the opportunity 
to revi ew and adopt a knowl edge base, di a- 
logue about values, beliefs and attitudes 
concerni ng the qual i ty of chi Idren's educa- 
tion and providea vehiclein which perfor- 
mance can be observed, measured and 
practiced. 

These broad statements, however, do 
not specifically address multicultural ap- 
proaches to learning and teaching in di- 
verse classrooms. Some states, such as 
California, implemented the Cross Cul- 
tural Language and Academic Develop- 
ment credential in the early 1990s. Re- 
cently, the knowledge base related to lan- 
guage and culturehas been infused in the 
newest iteration of California credent! aling 
standards. These diversity standards have 
also been challenged for being vague and 
fewer in number than in the earlier cre- 
dent! al . I n short, there i s ongoi ng di sagree- 
ment over what teachers should know and 
do in order to help students succeed in di- 
verse K -12 cl assrooms. At thi s wri ti ng, the 
California Commission on Teacher Creden- 
tial -i ng i s i n the mi dst of a contenti ous pro- 
cess to determine a standard set of Teacher 
Performance Assessments' (TPAs). 

In summary, the process of forging 
theseagreements gives educators, parents, 
and community members the opportunity 
to review and adopt a knowledge base 
through a dialogue about attitudes, val- 
ues, and beliefs concerning the quality of 
chi Idren's education and thus providea ve- 
hiclein which performance can be observed, 
measured, and practiced. In the foil owing 
graphic (F igure 2), we present a synthesis 
of the domains (knowledge base, disposi- 
tions, and performance or skills) with the 
multicultural education genres, which can 
and should lead to social action. 

Furthermore, in the foil owing section 
we discuss a change process towards eq- 
uity and inclusion. 
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I n the fall of 2002, the Learning and 
Teaching program faculty faced the chal- 
I enge of prepari ng for a statewi de accredi- 
tation review. This review coincided with a 
K-17 statewide educational reform, the 
magnitude of which had not been seen in 
California for 30 years. There were state 
incentives provid^ for any early adopters 
to undergo the revi ew process whi I e i ncor- 
porati ng the new standards. The Learni ng 
and Teachi ng program faculty accepted i n- 
centive money to support course release 
time for somefacuity totakeon lead writ- 
ing rol es i n the process. 

As a resuit of extensive discussions, 
the Learning and Teaching Program fac- 
ulty organized the credentialing program 
around six principies that are infused 
through courses and fieid experiences and 
which are derived from and connected to a 


sociai constructivist perspective. Theseare: 
(1) Inquiry and Reflection, (2) Values, (3) 
Service, (4) Technology, (5) Social J ustice, 
and (6) Diversity and Inclusiveness. Rec- 
ogni zi ng the devel opmental natu re of can- 
didates growth in understanding, the 
themes are thoughtfully articulated to 
guide learners from simpler to more com- 
plex conceptions and application. 

Each of our course outlines contains a 
section that describes learning activities 
that are linked to the six themes. Within 
the six themes peace education curricular 
issues such as crosscultural communica- 
tion and appreciation, justice, and concepts 
of nonviolence are embedded. Teacher can- 
didates learn the importance of activism 
and social action and the valueof cultural 
democracy and deci si on-maki ng and ways 
that they can be change agents. 

We would like to describe the six 
themes with a major focus on Social J us- 
tice and Diversity and inclusiveness that 
support the central themes of this article. 
The first theme. Reflection, isderived from 
the social constructivist insight that effec- 
tive instruction must be responsive to the 


specific context of learning in which it oc- 
curs. Thereforegood teaching must include 
reflection, becauseas a social and collabo- 
rative process, it must be subject to con- 
tinuous revision in light of student experi- 
ences, interests and responses to instruc- 
tional strategies (Burnaford, Fisher & 
Hobson, 2001). 

Throughout the credent! al-ing pro- 
gram candidates are provided with exten- 
sive opportunities for reflection in class ac- 
tivities, field experiences, and through the 
development of a formative and summa- 
ti ve portfol i 0 . The portfol i o that candi dates 
develop requires them to analyze their 
practice against the California Teacher 
Performance Expectations and against a 
rubric, the Teaching for Understanding 
model (Wiske, 1998), that is based upon a 
reflective model. In alignment with the 
social constructivist framework advanced 
by Shepard (2000) the portfol i o assessment 
becomes, over time, a source of informa- 
tion and a learning tool for candidates. 

The second infused theme in the pro- 
gram is Values, chosen, in part, to clarify 
the rules for participation in the commu- 
nity of practice that is called for by the so- 
cial constructivist perspective. As Wenger 
(1998) explains, participation here refers 
not just to local events of engagement in 
certain activities with certain people, but 
to a more encompassing process of being 
active participants in the practices of so- 
cial communities and constructing identi- 
ties in relation to these communities. 

Theteacher education program, i n con- 
gruence with theuniversity mission, helps 
candi dates grow with regard to the i mpor- 
tance of learning to practice and build 
learning communities that enhance human 
dignity and uphold the ethical standards 
of the teaching profession. Moreover, can- 
didates are encouraged to develop profes- 
sional identities grounded in good charac- 
ter in lightoftheinherently moral nature 
of teaching 

The third theme. Service, is derived 
from the sod al construct! vi st emphasi s on 
engagi ng students i n meani ngful practices, 
of providing resources that enhance their 
participation, of opening their horizons and 
of involving them in actions, discussions 
and reflections that make a difference to 
the communities that they val ue (Wenger, 
1998, p. 10). This theme is manifested in 
the developmental provision of service 
learning experiences which provide candi- 
dates with experiences in cultural and eco- 
nomic diversity, the tools for reflecting on 
these experiences and, finally, the ability 
to u se servi celearningasa powerf u I peda- 
gogy for the achievement of educational and 
social goals. 
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Specifically the Learning and Teach- 
ing Program introduces candidates to ser- 
vice learning theory and activities in the 
introductory course, Philosophical and 
Multicultural Foundationsof Education. In 
theEnglish Language Development course, 
students participate in service learning 
activities. In the content-based methods 
course, students design curriculum that 
incorporates service learning. Finally, in 
student teaching they implement a lesson 
plan that uses service learning to achieve 
curriculum goals 

The fourth theme is Technology, in- 
fused throughout the program both for its 
ability to enhance candidates learning 
and for its potential to enhance their ef- 
fectiveness in reaching students. Within 
the social constructivist perspective, the 
work of Vygotsky (1978) showed that cul- 
tures develop and pass on to apprentice 
I earners' tool s of the mi nd for mobi I i zi ng 
higher order mental processes, in the ac- 
complishment of cultural goals, including 
self-regulation. 

Within contemporary American soci- 
ety, the computer is a powerful mental tool 
that teaching candidates must master 
both for thei r own and for thei r future stu- 
dents devel opment. U se of computers sup- 
ports the social constructivist perspective 
by adding and enhancing opportunities to 
engage candidates in socially mediated 
learning activities. Many of the course in- 
structors use the WebCT platform to en- 
hance classroom-learning activities and 
expose candidates to the potential of tech- 
nology for teaching. 

The fifth theme is Social J ustice. A 
distinguishing feature of the social 
constructivist perspective is its insight 
that learning activities are embedded in 
culture and history and that educational 
practices have the potential to reproduce 
or transform the social structure in which 
they occur (Wenger, 1998). The theme of 
social justice emphasizes the importance 
of candidates working to change social 
structures in the direction of equal oppor- 
tunity and democracy for all students, re- 
gardl ess of backgrou nd. Accord! ngl y, i n the 
program, candidates have many opportu- 
nities tolearn about how social and educa- 
tional arrangements have previously 
worked to the disadvantage of groups of 
children and how obstacles to equitable 
outcomes may be eliminated. 

Throughout coursework, faculty em- 
phasize the issue of equity so that candi- 
dates finish with both the knowledge ski I Is, 
and the disposition toensurethat all chil- 
dren will have access to the core curricu- 
lum. In the sociocultural and psychologi- 
cal foundations courses candidates are re- 


quired to visit a local resource related to 
civil rights history and K-12 curriculum 
(e.g. Museum of Tolerance, Casa Del Rey 
Moro museum) and prepare a reflective 
paper on this experience. 

Teacher candidates in methods 
courses experience a participatory class- 
room and contri bute di rectly to the creati on 
of its democratic practices. Essentially, 
they are responsible for choosing from 
among their own classroom performances 
those performances that best represent 
their understanding of the course goals (i.e., 
objectives). F urthermore, the teacher can- 
didates must organize their centerpiece 
performances of understanding and pre- 
parefor multipleexhibitions of their port- 
folios throughout the semester. 

As the course progresses the candi- 
dates learn how to participate in the so- 
cial negotiation of the meanings behind 
these categories and exhibitions, how to 
maintain a community (or shared) under- 
stand! ng of these meani ngs, and even how 
to transform them when necessary. I n other 
words, the candidates quite literally build 
their own assessment system as a com- 
munity. Bytheendofthecou rse, the teacher 
candidates have negotiated their own port- 
folio assessment criteria with their peers 
and the i nstructor, and have al so devel oped 
their own democratic ways of creating, 
maintaining and transforming these cri- 
teria (Bernstein, 2000). 

T eacher candi dates parti ci pate i n di s- 
cussionsand written reflections about how 
teachers and students create classroom 
communities (or not). They reflect on how 
best to accomplish such communities of 
learners in student teaching and in teach- 
ing. They observe and reflect on how 
adults treat diverse students and how 
such students treat adults and each other. 
They participate in readings, discussion 
and reflections on building motivation 
ski I Is so that all students can succeed and 
be active citizens of this democratic soci- 
ety. They parti ci pate i n semester I ong ser- 
vice learning projects and in several ad- 
vocacy development activities/ simula- 
tions in class. 

Teacher candidates examine current 
social issues in context of the Museum of 
T olerance vi sit. They parti ci pate i n di scus- 
sions of motivation and incorporate] ohn 
Ogbu's perspective on theeffects of history 
and opportunity structure on motivation 
(e.g., resistance theory). They also learn 
about the goals of Character Education 
with a focus that includes building demo- 
cratic, inclusive, caring classroom commu- 
nity. Teacher candidates discuss equal ac- 
cess i ssues i ncl udi ng sod o-cu I tural factors, 
program implementation, family partici- 


pation and academic success of English 
Language Learners. 

Teacher candidates explore their own 
role as educators in shaping student iden- 
tities of success and failure (Varenne and 
McDermott, 1998). They learn about char- 
act eristi cs of model democrat! c cl assrooms 
and candidates are assigned readings and 
participate in discussions and written re- 
flections. Town-hall/classroom meetings 
are discussed and modeled. 

Democracy, as a topic, is an important 
aspect of the history-social science frame- 
work and is addressed in classroom read- 
ings, discussions and reflections. Teacher 
candidates participate in-class analyses 
of vi gnettes desi gned to encou rage di scus- 
si on on ways to i ncrease student sod al i n- 
tegration and active participation of all 
students in academic and social activities 
in General Education settings. 

Teacher candidates discuss equal ac- 
cess issues including socio-cultural factors, 
program implementation, family partici- 
pation and academic success of diverse 
Learners. F urther, teacher candidates dis- 
cuss the differences in their practi cum and 
student teaching placements regarding 
facilities, socio-economic status of neigh- 
borhoods, the school, the curriculum, and 
how students and their families are part 
or not part of an educational system. 

The sixth program theme that is 
closely associated with social justice is 
Diversity, Inclusiveness, and Unity. The 
social constructivist emphasis on the im- 
portance of context in education requires 
explicit recognition and inclusion of stu- 
dents' diverse histories, cultures, lan- 
guages and abilities. At the same time, 
however, it is the task of teachers to build 
u pon the di sti ncti veness of students to cre- 
ate an inclusive, unified, caring and demo- 
crat! c learni ng community that val ues each 
of its members regardless of background 
or ability, and equitably supports their 
I earning and development. 

Teacher candidates learn about stu- 
dents with disabilities and practice strate- 
gies to create inclusive classroom environ- 
ments so that special students arefully in- 
cluded in unified, caring educational set- 
tings. They observe, reflect, and discuss 
ways in which teachers work with students 
with disabilities in their classrooms and 
develop profiles on students, which include 
family backgrounds, academic achieve- 
ment, interests, and future goals for all stu- 
dents regardlessofethnicityor ability level. 

Teacher candidates learn about con- 
tent that is focused on differences as an 
asset, rather than deficit based. They also 
cri ti cal I y exami ne the construct! on of nor- 
mal ity, exceptionality and disability from 
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a constructivist perspective. Teacher can- 
didates read and discuss theoretical per- 
specti ves regard! ng I i teracy as a cu I tu ral I y 
and socially situated tool, and explore the 
i mpl i cati ons of thi s perspecti ve for teach- 
ing students with diverse cultural, linguis- 
tic, economic and cognitive histories (Au, 
1998; Dyson, 1997, Purcell -Gates, 1995; 
Vygotsky, 1978). 

Teacher candidates conduct research 
and interviews of cultural immigrant 
groups in order to learn about the origin of 
languages, education, and professional at- 
tainment, customs and family traditions, 
and resources available to them. They 
learn instructional strategies to reach all 
the students in the classrooms. They learn 
about topics related to international and 
global issues that emerge as a result of 
readings in history-social science and are 
encouraged to adopt a more i ncl usi ve vi ew 
of the world. 

Culture is an identified strand in the 
History-Social Science Framework and is 
addressed in course readings, writings, and 
student reflections. Teacher candidates fo- 
cus on the ri ght of al I students to an appro- 
priate education in theleast restrictive en- 
vironment. They learn about the cultural 
and linguistic characteristics of their stu- 
dents, the community and the families in 
order to plan appropriate lessons that meet 
the diverse needs. They adapt lessons and 
reflect on their portfolio entries regarding 
their thoughts on how to meet the needs of 
special population students. 

Further, teacher candidates construct 
thei r teachi ng portfol i os that i ncl ude a writ- 
ten phi I osophy of educati on that support al I 
six themes. The philosophy statement is 
based on the six California Standards for 
theTeaching Profession (CSTP's). Teacher 
candidates also construct letters to parents 
addressing issues of classroom manage- 
ment, develop and communicate a fair and 
just discipline pi an, and lesson plans on how 
to involve diverse families and their chil- 
dren in the educational process. 

or' 
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WhiletheLearning andTeaching Pro- 
gram demonstrates indicators of moving 
towards institutionalizing a culture of so- 
cial justice, crucial indicators of future 
teachers and their experiences in their 
teacher preparation coursework should 


demonstrate commitment to, rather than 
compliance with social justicelanguage.We 
hi ghi i ght the practi ces i n the fi rst and I ast 
courses in the teacher education program 
in order to discuss how future teachers re- 
spond to the themes of peace educati on and 
social justice. 

In the Philosophical and Multicultural 
Foundations of Education course, candi- 
dates participate in a semester-long ser- 
vice learning project and in several advo- 
cacy devel opment acti vi ti es/si mu I ati ons i n 
class. Candidates examine current multi- 
cultural and social justice issues in con- 
text of diversity, inclusiveness, and unity 
as applied in K-12 teaching practices. The 
examples that follow reflect the first co- 
hort of graduate students experiences in 
their coursework, theory that students use 
to understand their work as teachers, and 
application of their learning at individual, 
interpersonal and institutional levels. 

Early in the semester, in the Philo- 
sophical and Multicultural Foundations of 
Education course, students examine their 
own privilege and position in society in a 
brief activity called the Privilege Walk. 
Students are asked to line up and move 
forwards or backwards to several questions 
that identify privileges or disadvantages 
they experienced beforetheir college years. 
The following unsolicited student reflec- 
tions come towards the end of the semes- 
ter vi a one of thei r center pi ece projects that 
examine their multicultural competency 
development. 

From the beginning of this muiti- 
cuiturai expioration, I experienced 
pangs of gui it as I iooked at my iife’s 
experience in reiation to others. As 
we performed the step back, step 
forward exercise in the parking iot, 

I wanted to crawi under the bush I 
was ciosest to, and hide. I had 
stepped so far forward, I was prac- 
ticaiiy in the pianter, and with ev- 
ery step I took, my white gui it grew. 

I feit terribie because I had two par- 
ents who had given me a secure 
home. I feit guiity that I had been 
readtoasa iittiegiri. I wasactuaiiy 
ashamed of thefact that I had grown 
up in a neighborhood where I feit 
comfortabie waiking at night. Aii of 
these feeiings were reiativeiy new 
to me and marked my first encoun- 
ter with raciai deveiopment. I had 
aiways feit gratefui for the circum- 
stances I was born into, as I com- 
pared myseif to others who were 
i ess fortunate. I had voiunteered and 
performed various community ser- 
vice projects. I had given ciothing, 
food, and money to various chari- 
ties. I had aiways been taught to 
appreciate, but never to expiicitiy 
RECOGNIZE. Recognition is not 


impiicit in appreciation, and sud- 
den iy, as I stood out at the front of 
the step forward iine, I feit as 
though my entire worid had just 
opened up on a iarge hinge and I 
was standing on thethreshoid, with 
the words WHITE PRIVILEGE tat- 
tooed across my forehead. 

One of the concepts I most rapidly 
internalized duringthecourseof this 
class was that of privilege. Though I 
had never heard the term before this 
class, I understood the meaning and 
recognized a few of its implications, 
especially after engaging in activi- 
ties such as the privilege walk. The 
privilege walk was eye opening to 
me because although there was the 
obvious white/non white privilege 
distinction, there was also a great 
amount of variability among the 
whites as well. I myself was, in fact, 
was one of the less privileged whites 
of the group for reasons such as 
these: I do not come from a rich fam- 
ily. I can't spend hundreds of dollars 
on clothes. My parents are divorced. 

I don’t drive a fancy car. I have to 
work to earn money for myself, an 
am on financial aid, etc. Though I 
am in no way trying to say that I am 
oppressed or grossly underprivi- 
leged, I am pointing out that I have 
experienced feelings of want, 
shame, resentment, and lowered 
self-esteem which you might find 
among those who aren’t as privileged 
as another group. This realization 
was a huge stepping-stone in my 
personal development and evalua- 
tion because now I could, in some 
way, identify with others who do not 
experience a great amount of privi- 
lege, even people from a different 
race or ethnicity than myself. 

The activity was called the line of 
inequality. I looked around me and 
the only people near me were other 
minorities, whilea sizeablegap sepa- 
rated us from the Anglos. I did not 
know who any of these people were 
or where they were coming from, 
what was clear to me was them be- 
ing White and me Brown; I was 
somewhat at a disadvantage, but I 
as them was attending an institu- 
tion of higher learning. The activity 
forced me to think of "who I was", 
and for the first time I felt pride in 
being "who I was." There are prob- 
ably no words to dojustice to my feel- 
ings, but inside of me I was bursting 
with joy and my eyes began to get 
watery. I recalled powerful images 
of my growing up, and was thankful 
for them. With every piece of in- 
struction the professor gave I real- 
ized I came from a disadvantaged 
background. While many students 
remained in place or moved forward, 

I kept moving backwards and the 
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gap between us increased. But I felt 
proud. In our class discussion I heard 
from some Anglo students about the 
regret they felt for being at the front, 
and it seemed so ironic for them to 
feel any type of regret while I felt so 
much pride in being where I was. 
However, it did not take long before 
I understood where their guilt was 
coming from. White Privilege. The 
people at the front of the line had 
not done much to be there: most of 
their status in life was a result of 
their skin pigmentation and our so- 
ciety working in their favor. 

Many times, what we find in our K- 
12 schools is an educational system 
ideal for the advantaged student. As 
I recall on my own K-12 experience 
I begin to recognize how I was per- 
sonally at a disadvantage. First, for 
being a person of color, second, for 
coming from a low-income family, 
and third, for belonging to a family 
headed by a single parent who could 
not help me with my homework. 
However, when I went to class 
teachers carried on their lesson plan 
pretending all students led a middle 
class live. I used the word pretend- 
ing because teachers knew of the 
problems of their students; never- 
theless, they expected students to 
put such problems behind and do 
their homework. Their class was all 
that mattered because a student's 
primary obligation was school. They 
made it seem it was because our par- 
ents had not made school their pri- 
mary goal we were where we were. 

Thesequotes reflect the knowledge, dis- 
posl ti ons, and ski 1 1 s that students act! vated 
or advanced in the activity. Related to 
knowledge, they better increased their un- 
derstanding the history of prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and racism in the United 
States, both personal and institutional, and 
the effects of prejudice, discrimination, and 
radsm on both whiteand underrepresented 
groups (i ncl udi ng groups based on race, gen- 
der, sexual orientation, class, and age). 

Related to dispositions, they appreci- 
ated their own identity development (ra- 
cial, cultural, gender and sexual orienta- 
tion) and the impact of that identity on 
teaching and learning and valued them- 
selves and others as members of a team or 
learning community. 

Related to skills, they begin to apply 
curricular, instructional, and assessment 
strategies that affirm the cultural, racial, 
and gender i denti ty and devel opment theo- 
ries related to students. 


c?ArTA- 
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One of the last courses that elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher credential can- 
didates enroll in is a Student Teaching 
Seminar. The seminar isatwo credit hour 
course that meets for seven sessions 
throughout the semester. By the end of the 
seminar student teachers are expected to 
complete a professional portfolio. 

The contents of the portfolio include 
their employment letter, a resume, their 
philosophy of education which istoaddress 
thesix California Standards for theTeach- 
ing Profession (CSTP), sample lesson 
plans, a letter to parents explaining their 
classroom management, a photographic 
journal of their experiences and reflections 
of their student teaching. From the two 
semi nars during the Spri ng of 2003, a to- 
tal of sixteen portfolios (9 elementary and 
7 secondary) were randomly selected and 
reviewed by both authors. 

In the philosophy of education essay 
teacher candidates address the six Cali- 
fornia Standards for the Teaching Profes- 
sion (engaging and supporting all students 
in learning, creating and maintaining ef- 
fective environments for student learning, 
understanding and organizing subject 
matter for student learning, planning in- 
struction and designing learning experi- 
ences, assessing student learning, and de- 
veloping as a professional educator) by 
su mmar i zi ng i n wr i ti ng how they have met 
each of thesix CSTP standards. 

F or the el ementary educati on student 
teaching portfolios a quasi -constant com- 
parison method of research was conducted. 
The contents of the ni ne phi I osophy of edu- 
cati on essays from the elementary educa- 
tion student teacher's were read, reviewed, 
and categorized into meaningful units that 
focused on the three themes, diversity, in- 
clusiveness and social justice based on the 
definitions of the six teacher education pro- 
gram themes (Lincoln & Cuba, 1985). A 
second method was also utilized in an at- 
tempt to "take apart an observati on, a sen- 
tence, a paragraph, and giving each dis- 
crete incident, idea or event, a name, some- 
thing that stands for or represents a 
phenomenon"(Strauss & Corbin, 1990 
p.63). As a result each statement was 
coded as "knowledge, a disposition, or a 
performance (Wiske, 1998)." 
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Elementary Education Program 

In order for the el ementary education 
student teacher 's statements to be in- 
cluded in the results, a theme had to have 
appeared in at least two of the six Califor- 
nia Standardsfor theTeaching Profession. 
It was evident that the themes of diver- 
sity, inclusiveness, and social justice 
emerged in all nine essays. 

In some cases the minimum of two 
statements appeared in at least two 
CSTPs, and in some cases in as many as 
five statements in the six CSTPs. An av- 
erage of two statements addressing is- 
sues of social justice appeared while an 
average of two statements addressing is- 
sues of diversity and inclusiveness also 
were evident. Some examples for the cat- 
egory of diversity and inci usi veness state- 
ments include: 

A dassrcom environment, however, 
is not oniy pictures on the waiis, but 
aiso what goes on, the ambiance of 
the dassroom and how safe its mem- 
bers feei. I encourage and support 
students' creativity and risk-taking. 

If they have a new idea or a differ- 
ent way of iooking at things, I am 
truiy excited. Students' differences, 
in ideas, in race, in reiigion, in what- 
ever, ought not just to be tolerated; 
they should be celebrated as an es- 
sential part of a diverse classroom 
environment. Working in a bilingual 
class environment, I have become 
adamant about students feeling safe, 
secure, and celebrated in order that 
they can grow emotionally as well 
as academically. (Knowledge) 

All children learn differently and it 
is important to create lessons that 
allow every child to excel. I believe 
that every child is intelligent in their 
own unique way, each containing 
their own gifts, talents and assets. 
(Knowledge) 

My preferred type of relationship with 
parents of my students can be noted 
as an "open door" policy. My parents 
must be aware that what goes on in 
my classroom is very much their busi- 
ness, and the learning of their stu- 
dent is a three-way partnership be- 
tween them at home, the learning, 
and myself. (Disposition) 

I believe education should also focus 
on embracing the distinctiveness of 
each individual in the class, and thus 
celebrate the diversity between each 
of us. In this way education pro- 
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motes dialogue and tolerance. (Dis- 
position) 

I n my classroom diversity will be em- 
brace and celebrated. I believe our 
differences are what make us so spe- 
cial and I want to provide my stu- 
dents the opportunity to experience 
as much diversity in the classroom as 
possible. I intend to bring in the cul- 
tures and ways of life of my students 
and other backgrounds that they 
may not have experienced in order 
to develop openness for all of those 
in the world who are different than 
them-selves. I will create an environ- 
ment in which every difference was 
accepted and appreciated. I will make 
it a point to have each student dis- 
cover the value and importance of 
every student. I will use each 
student’s strength to help my stu- 
dents see the uniqueness and spe- 
cial -ness that each individual brings 
into the classroom. (Performance) 

One specific thing I may do in my 
classroom to incorporate an English 
Language Learner is to ask them to 
teach the other students some words 
from their own language. Then, pos- 
sibly, open a unit that examines the 
culture of origin of that student and 
make them an "expert" that the cl ass 
consults. (Performance) 

ATTA-IMMB-NJT 
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In turn, education can beusedtobring 
about positive differences and 
changes in this world. For example, I 
believethat education can bring about 
the injustices as racism, stereotypes 
and even poverty, if people are will- 
ing enough to make themselves edu- 
cated about this issues, discover the 
reasons behind them and therefore 
learn what can be done to solve this 
issues. (Knowledge) 

I like the idea of fostering a "com- 
munity of learners." By building a 
"community" it shows that everyone 
is supportive of each other. The com- 
munity must work together and re- 
spect each other's dignity and right 
to learn. By being a community of 
"learners," it shows that everyone 
has the focus of advancing students 
and therefore, enhancing society. 
(Disposition) 

I strongly believe that we should 
build character within our curricu- 
lum. It does not need to be the mor- 
als and values that society dictates, 
but the kind of character one can 
discover within them. For example, 
schools can aid students to become 
responsible for their actions, their 


lives and the entire world around 
them. Schools can help to create a 
sense of community and together- 
ness inclusive of everyone and avoid 
making students self-centered. (Per- 
formance) 

These examples from the elementary 
teacher candidate portfolios suggest that 
the teacher candi dates exhi hi t a knowl edge 
base as they wrote about the awareness of 
various learning styles children come to 
school with and knowing that they have 
various types of learners as well (E nglish 
Language Learners, Special Education, 
and Gifted and Talented students). They 
demonstrated di sposi ti ons by bei ng aware 
of the differences between the various 
school and community environments and 
how that has an effect on learning. They 
further suggested ways of enhancing the 
learning process through performances by 
forming learning communities and imple- 
menting various instructional strategies 
to meet the needs of students. 
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Secondary Education Program 

The seven secondary education port- 
folios were collections of six units of evi- 
dence demonstrati ng the teachers had ef- 
fectively incorporated the Teacher Perfor- 
mance Expectations (TPEs) along the 
Teaching For Understanding' apprentice 
level (Wiske, 1998). Student teachers pre- 
sented a portfoliothat highlights evidence 
of their student's authentic and authorita- 
tivelearning and application. A sampleof 
the single subject candidates, where cur- 
riculum is driven by standardized testing 
practi ces, reveal ed the fol I owi ng: 

English: The portfolio included units on 
J ulius Caesar, which examined struggles 
between good and evil, assassination, jeal- 
ousy and blind ambition. One unit exam- 
ined Romeo andj uliet, wherein students 
examined the consequences of good and 
bad choice, multiple perspectives and 
character study. Some central themes 
were forces in life over which people have 
no control, well -intended deceptions that 
can be destructive, revenge that destroys 
avenger and victim, wisdom and knowl- 
edge that can be gai ned from a tragi c ex- 
perience. Another unit, TheOld Man and 
the Sea, was the most directly focused on 
diversity as the language/ vocabulary and 
setting connected and empowered many 
Latino students in ways that the other 
units did not. The teacher describes stu- 


dent work as, "a wonderful thing; they had 
a voice. It was a voice rich with ideas and 
understanding. It was a voice that cel- 
ebrated the chance to speak, be heard, and 
to contribute." 

Social Studies/ English: Two major units 
deal t most di recti y of al I the portfd i os with 
social justice peace education. The first a 
five week current global issues unit, exam- 
ined population, world hunger and Al DS, 
pollution and climate change, regional con- 
flicts and wars, and energy. A subsequent 
unit civic responsibility in action engaged 
students i n servi ce I earni ng at a homel ess 
shelter and resulted in students develop- 
ing individual social action plans. 

Spanish: One unit in Spanish IV, "El 
al cazar no se ri nde, " deal t wi th the story of 
theColonel of the republican army during 
the Civil War in Spain. The teacher ob- 
served, "Students applied the content and 
themes to their lives, reinterpreted the 
story, and according to the teacher, stories 
were taken very seriously because of the 
serious tone of the story and also because 
we were i n a war at the ti me that we were 
reading this story. The students were able 
to connect the content of our class at that 
time with the events of the war with I raq 
and we discussed it in class a few times; 
similarly a unit called Dos Soldados was 
planned to incorporate the current events 
and happening in the Middle East as well 
as in a way that allowed students to ex- 
ami ne and apply the content of the story to 
their own lives. 

"During this unit, I allowed the stu- 
dents to share their opinions of war be- 
cause thetext was about theVietnam War. 
On the final assessment, I asked students 
to compare two wars, one being the Viet- 
nam War. Many students compared the 
Vietnam War toOperation Iraqi Freedom. 

I found this to be incredibly advanced ap- 
prentice work. Students were using their 
knowledge of the Vietnam War from the 
story we read to think about and examine 
the events occurring in the world today." 

The examples from both the elemen- 
tary and the secondary teacher candidate 
portfolios suggest that teacher candidates 
exhibit multicultural knowledgebase, dis- 
positions, and performances (skills) (Fig- 
ure 2). For example, the social studies/ 
English portfolio helped students exam- 
ine current history, bias in newspapers and 
media, which relate to Knowledge. Stu- 
dents examined prejudice as it related to 
current issues; wars, regional conflicts, and 
AIDS, which promote multicultural Dis- 
positions. Students engaged in action ori- 
ented, student generated learning, which 
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relates to multicultural Performance. To- 
gether, students took action to promote 
classroom and social justice. 

I n summary, the challenge of teacher 
education is to continue to provide courses 
that support issues of diversity, inclusive- 
ness and social justice. One course in 
multicultural education is not sufficient if 
we are to truly reform teacher preparati on 
programs. The need to create and design a 
process for alternating the integration of 
theory i nto practi ce i s a must ( M oore, 2003) . 

IMf=’UI^ArTl<5’Ni^ 
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I n order to assist our teacher educa- 
tion candidates to think critically and sup- 
port issues of multi culturalism, peace edu- 
cation and social justice, equity and diver- 
sity, we need to intentionally challenge 
them and their beliefs. We need to also 
challengeand assess our institutions their 
faculty and students, staff, schools and 
their department's commitment in the 
support of the same issues. Only then can 
coursework be restructured or re-concep- 
tualized at both the introductory levels as 
well as at the graduate level. 

Our experience is that by i ntegrati ng 
the topics of multicultural education, eq- 
uity, peace education and social justice in 
assignments and in curriculum develop- 
ment there wi 1 1 be a transfer of concepts 
into their teaching practices in K-12 
schools. The Teaching For Understanding 
Center P i ece Assessments al so veri fy com- 
petency of teacher candidates in promot- 
ing multiculturalism, peace education and 
social justice in their curriculum through 
the themes and ski 1 1 s of knowl edge, di spo- 
sitions, and performance. 

There is a need for Peace and J ustice 
institutes or centers to develop partner- 
ships, collaborate, and coordinate their 
programs with Schools of Education and 
in particular teacher education programs 
in order to support each others mission in 
promoting peace education and social jus- 
tice for all and not just for a few. F urther 
studies are also needed to assess under- 
graduate teacher education programs suc- 
cess in promoting peace and social justice 
through theteachingcredentialing process. 
Furthermore, the effectiveness of new 
teachers to mai ntai n and expand concepts 
of multiculturalism, peace education and 
social justice orientation in the context of 
high stakes testing and other political 
winds merits attention in the near future. 
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